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THE EARLY CENTURIES OF KULTUR 



By B. W. Mitchell 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



In our contemplation of the marvelous Kulturddmmerung of the 
last nine months, brought about by the heroic struggle of an out- 
raged world, it may be of interest to trace the beginnings and 
development of those Germanic qualities which are connoted by 
the much-used word Kultur. The time was when Kultur was 
accepted as approximately synonymous with culture; but a study 
of the full fruition and amazing results of Kultur compels us to seek 
a definition anew. 

We may venture, therefore, to define Kultur as the integration 
of individual and national energies for national and dynastic 
aggrandizement, relentlessly and unscrupulously employing to this 
end all the resources of contemporary knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, and postulating the exclusive and discriminatory favor 
of a God conceived as a magnified reflection of national charac- 
teristics. 

A people with this attitude of mind inevitably develops until 
it becomes the victim of its own psychology; and this is now the 
lot of the German people. 

It was no sudden turning from the path of normal civilized 
progress that brought about dire results for them, but a steady 
development along the same well-defined lines from the earliest 
times. This I shall hope to prove from German sources, admitting 
no testimony whatever from their enemies or from their victims. 
These sources are the Latin chronicles written in Germany by 
Germans from the tenth to the fifteenth century. I shall not 
attempt to present a consecutive narrative of the events of the 
period, but I shall quote from many of these chronicles almost at 
random — carptim, as Sallust puts it — showing the absolute una- 
nimity of the testimony covering nearly every decade of these dis- 
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tressful centuries. The trail of German progress over the northern 
lands at this period is the trail of German progress over Belgium 
and Northern France today, and it is recorded by the writers of 
that day with gleeful enthusiasm and with pious gratitude to the 
same tribal Gott who has recently defaulted as junior partner in the 
Hohenzollern firm. 

It is a curiously interesting fact that the unbroken march of 
officially organized Kultur to its tragic fall should have had its 
origin in a real and unselfish act of mercy. It was in 1189, when 
a terrible pestilence was sweeping through the ill-assorted and 
undisciplined rabble then besieging Acre in the Third Crusade, that 
certain German merchants who thus early had felt the Drang nach 
Osten came to the rescue. A MS of 1241 entitled De primordiis 
Ordinis Tkeutonici nar ratio tells us the story: "What time Acre 
was being besieged by the Christian army, and by divine aid liber- 
ated from the hands of the Infidels, certain men of the cities of 
Bremen and Lubeck, having the zeal of the Lord in the performance 
of works of mercy, under a happy omen established in the army a 
certain hospital made with the sail of a ship [that is, they simply 
spread a sail as a shelter from the burning sun] back in the cemetery 
of St. Nicholas within the lines of the mountain upon which the 
army sat in siege," and so on in great detail. They also apparently 
changed the channels of several small streams so as to give ample 
supply of fresh water. Their undertaking prospered. As was to 
be expected of the hectic fanaticism of the age, it soon took on a 
religious color. The superintendent and his assistant "laid aside 
secular garments" and took vows. Quick to perceive advantage, 
certain nobles undertook to endow the hospital, and on Decem- 
ber 22, 1 196, they obtained from Pope Celestin III a bull charter- 
ing in quaint and formal Latin the famous order of the Teutonic 
Knights, Fratres Theutonicae Domus, along lines similar to the 
constitutions of the Templars and the Hospitalers; and the stand- 
ard ordained for them was of the color of the banner of pirates, a 
massive black cross. 

The order rapidly grew in power, and when the total collapse of 
the crusading movement forced the Knights to retire from Pales- 
tine, they carried their devastating religious zeal to the far North 
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against the heathen tribes of Prussia, Lithuania, and Esthonia in 
the dreary regions to the south and southeast of the Baltic. 

What manner of men were these primitive Prussians whom their 
consecrated murderers proceeded so mercilessly to exterminate? 
Many interesting descriptions are given of them, inoffensive 
Balto-Slav and diluted Mongol tribes, whose life under their idola- 
trous religion stands out in sharp and favorable contrast to that 
of their most Christian destroyers. A series of Low German 
chronicles (Niederdeutschen Ckroniken) gives us clear and positive 
information. Most important of these is the Gesta Hammaburgensis 
ecclesiae pontificum of Adam of Bremen (1045-72), the fourth book 
of which, "Descriptio insularum aquilonis," is the chief source of 
our knowledge of the Northland of his time. Of the Aland Islands 
he tells us: "These islands are full of the bloodiest pirates and 
robbers. For all whom others are wont to sell, they kill" (iv, 18). 
Those fortunate enough to escape from them after capture or ship- 
wreck come, at the mainland, among the Pruzzi. "These," we 
read, "are most humane men. They go out of their way to aid 
those who are imperiled on the sea or who have been ill treated 
by the pirates." Yet in spite of their kindness they are held in 
haughty contempt by "our world." Adam explains: "Gold and 
silver they esteem as naught; but they have great quantities of 
imported hides," in which of course they clothed themselves. 
These hides seem to have been uncured and to have suffered seri- 
ously in transit. "The odor of these," continues Adam, "has 
infected our society with the deadly poison of snobbery, for rightly 
or wrongly we gasp at this rottenness." 

The appearance of these primitive Prussians was of the oddest: 
"They are blue men, of ruddy countenance and with long hair" (for 
the blueness, cf. Caes. B.G. v. 14). For their curious habits of life 
and for their superstitions we turn to a somewhat later writer, 
Johannes Lascicius, De Diis Samagitarum. These Samagitae, he 
tells us, "are the ancient Prussians, and they are radically different 
from those Germans who inhabit Prussia today." Adam of 
Bremen represents his most ancient Prussians as getting drunk on 
mare's milk; with Lascicius we pass into the realm of beer. "Their 
drink," he writes, "is metheglin and beer. The latter is a concoc- 
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tion of water, grain, and wild hops, heated over night in vessels of 
bark by placing hot stones in them. The next day it is drunk." 
"They merrily award prizes to the heaviest drinkers, a tankard of 
metheglin, an undershirt, a pair of fur gloves, a towel, a handker- 
chief, or some other article of domestic use"; and he adds naively, 
"Those who have no beer drink water" (VII). A happy pastoral 
life is theirs, though under inclement skies. There is game aplenty: 
"They hunt the elk, the boar, the deer, the bird (of course the great 
capercailzie, king of the grouse), the squirrel, with spear, sling, or 
bow. They are surpassing fine archers" (IX). "Their men and 
women are devoted to honorable living; murder, theft, immorality, 
are most unusual among them. A girl attacks with drawn knife 
any man who makes to her an improper proposal. She walks 
abroad at night always with a torch and with two bells hanging 
from her belt, one at the front, the other at the back" (IX, X). 
All these virtues, however, are more than canceled to pharisaic eyes 
by the polytheism and idolatry of these unoffending heathen. 
Their gods are legion, each with his highly specialized function. 
There are gods beneficent and gods maleficent (XII). The most 
trivial object or act has its god or goddess. There is a god of the 
sun, a goddess of the evening, and a goddess of the night. Kremata 
is the god of hogs. Kurwaiczin-Eraiczin looks after the interests of 
the smallest lambs. Ratainicza is the god of the horses, Walgina of 
the cattle. Kriksthos protects gravestones from harm. Every ail- 
ment, however trifling, has its healing god: Sebastianus, for instance 
is worshiped in the plague, and Petronella cures headache (XVII) . 
Into all this freedom and peace and happiness came the Fratres 
Theutonicae Domus, like wolves on the fold, in 1205. The Scourge 
of God was merciful in comparison. Alberich (1241) summarizes 
ominously: "De Pruthenis quoque paganis absque numero inter- 
fecerunt," and he then adds a few lines concerning some slightly 
more intelligent missionary labor. After the soil of the Prussian 
mind had been prepared by wholesale slaughter, Guilelmo, bishop 
of Modena — a non-German, though I have been unable to find 
whether he had allied himself with the Brothers — won many pagans 
to the faith, learned the language, and translated for them — ye 
gods! — the work of the grammarian Donatus! 
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Heinrich von Hervord, whose chronicle ends with the year 1355, 
gives us a glimpse of the motive of the missionary zeal displayed 
by these precious fratres cruciferi, and a heavy cross it proved to 
be for their victims. " The kingdom of the Poles [this then included 
Prussia] was destroyed and desolated. They slew the king in his 
own kingdom, in his own house; nay, they seized him in his own 
bed. They wasted and ravaged and ruined the whole kingdom 
with fire and sword. Cities, towns, castles, estates, lands, they 
seized and held for themselves as a possession forever by right of 
war"; and further on "They think they hold Prussia by full right, 
though the original possessors never to this day cease from their 
earnest desire to recover it." Have we known a "modern 
instance"? 

The worm at last turned, as it was probably designed that it 
should. Provocation was even an easier task then than Bismarck 
found it in 1870. The Thuringian Chronicon Sampetrinum relates: 
"The enemies of the Cross of Christ raided Prussia with four com- 
panies of cavalry. They killed thirteen brothers of the Teutonic 
House. They carried away with them Christian captives, cattle, 
and spoil. They burned some country-houses and many of their 
occupants." The vengeance for such turnings of the worm was 
swift and terrible. In the Annals of Prague (1196-1278) we read: 
"The Prince of Bohemia and the Margrave of Brandenburg enter- 
ing Prussia laid it waste and despoiled it with fire and plunder. 
They slew many with every form of death, sparing neither sex nor 
age. The Spring of that year was all cold and windy and damp." 
The two items are equally commonplace to the chronicler, and the 
sparing of neither age nor sex is a constantly recurring motif through- 
out all the chronicles. 

Such practical and conclusive demonstration of the power of 
Christianity sometimes brought results. The Annals of Ottokar 
(1254-78), in treating of this same year (1255), tell us: "Meanwhile 
the leaders of Prussia, moved, as we believe, by the fear of God and 
by the very sound of the name of the Prince of Bohemia, came in 
all humility to this Prince." Then follows an account of the cere- 
mony at which each one of these consecrated murderers baptized 
a noble of the Prussians. This same event is related in almost the 
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same words by the Przibico Chronicle, written in 1374 and reaching 
to 1330. This chronicle also tells of a frightful raid of John of 
Brandenburg against the Prussias, of his murders, and of his cap- 
tures, and adds : "After many magnificent deeds, for which Almighty 
God honored him above his fellows, he returned to his own." 
Abbot Peter, author of the Chronicon aulae regiae, in boasting of 
the same expedition, adds: "One of the nobles, a heathen, was 
killed who was ascertained to have been twelve feet in length." 
Length! — he was measured lying dead. 

The Breve chronicon Silesiae (970-1410) glories in another occa- 
sion when " they led captive a vast multitude of women and children 
and treated them pitifully (miser abiliter, can this by any chance 
imply a feeling of sympathy ?), for they debauched the women and 
maidens, and drove their spears through pregnant women with their 
unborn children, while of some they cut the throats." Contemplate 
this through the smoke of Liege and Louvain. 

Little by little the harried lands were won and the gains con- 
solidated by the building of castle fortresses. Raid after raid was 
made by the gentle Brothers, and failures are sometimes recorded. 
Even the failures were turned to account by the construction of 
fortresses at the limits of penetration in search or pursuit of the 
elusive foe. Thus Johannes Victoriensis tells us : "Ottokar marched 
against Prussia; but on account of the swamps, which in that year 
(1268) did not freeze, he marched back again. He built, however, 
a very strong fortress, which is called Mons Regis .... and gave 
it over to the Teutonic Brotherhood." We have here the founding 
of Konigsberg. 

So much for the testimony of the miscellaneous minor chronicles. 
I use the word "minor" here solely in relation to the history of the 
Teutonic Knights, for some of these chronicles are of great impor- 
tance along other lines. 

The great authority for the period, however, is the voluminous 
chronicle of Peter of Dusburg, written in 1326 and covering the 
period from n 90 to the year of its composition. Its curious 
mingling of sober chronicle and utter credulity, of fairness and 
fanaticism, render it, in Horace Greeley's well-known phrase, 
mighty interesting reading; and at the same time in its perusal one 
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learns much of "Latin as she should not be writ." The great work 
is dedicated to Werner von Orseln, fourteenth Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order. It consists of four books and a supplementum, of 
which three and the supplement are devoted to the doings of the 
Teutonic Knights. The first book treats of the founding of the 
order, the second of the coming of the Knights into Prussia; 
the third and the supplement tell of the conquest, and the fourth 
briefly narrates all the events, of which the chronicler has even 
heard rumors, which are supposed to have occurred in the known 
world during the period covered. 

The chronicle characteristically opens with the words, In nomine 
Domini, amen, the keynote of the narrative. 

Once upon a time a canny Scot, a "meenister" preaching inter- 
minably from the high box pulpit of a kirk of the olden time, spied 
a weary parishioner drowsing just beneath him. He dropped the 
ponderous Bible upon the nodding head, exclaiming, "Sandy, mon; 
an ye wull na hear the Word o' God, ye shall feel it." Verily, the 
teachings of that church militant which those fanatics brought to 
Prussia were of the sort that were felt. As has been said of certain 
other zealots, the Brothers of the Teutonic House, on reaching the 
bleak regions of their future home, "fell first on their knees and 
then upon the aborigines." There was, indeed, at first some mis- 
sionary effort of a crude sort; but it is scarcely surprising that the 
Prussians failed to take kindly to an unknown God proclaimed to 
them in an unknown tongue. The Teutonic Brothers, however, 
held that if the wretched heathen did not understand the rude 
German dialect which gave point and direction to the still more 
foreign Latin formulas of the church, they ought to have under- 
stood it. "So obstinate were they," we read, "in their wickedness, 
that no admonitions to safety (a fine euphemism for dreadful 
threats) could win them from the error of their infidelity." One 
thing, however, there was about them laudabile et multipliciter com- 
mendandum, namely, that though "they were themselves infidels 
and worshipers of divers gods, they nevertheless kept the peace 
with their Christian neighbors, nor did they in any wise disturb 
them in their worship of the Living God" (II, i). Pity that the 
Brothers failed to perceive the excellence of that virtue. 
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Peter proceeds: "But at this time the Enemy of the Human 
Race, the Hater of peace, spread discord" (II, 1). In plain terms, 
they were harried into open resistence to aggression. To meet this 
crisis, one Bishop Albert organized a subsidiary group of the 
Teutonic Knights, styling them the Soldier Brothers of Christ, 
with the avowed purpose now of dividing the lands of the Prussians 
between them (II, 3). In 1226 they obtained from Conrad of 
Poland the gift of the Prussian lands to the whole Teutonic Order — 
it is so easy to bestow the lands of others by royal warrant. This 
gift was confirmed four years later by the Pope (Gregory), and was 
accompanied by a grant of almost unlimited indulgences, which, as 
the sequel shows, would appear to have been sorely needed. The 
Brothers now had both political and religious warrant for their 
infamous campaigns of conquest. "Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit 
(coepit), habet," is Peter's worldly-wise comment anent this trans- 
action. 

Long and in minute detail is the account of the conquest con- 
tained in Book III, whose title is "De bellis Fratrum Theutonice 
Domus contra Pruthenos," the contra connoting the aggressive 
character of the cruel campaigns. There is vividly drawn for us a 
terrible picture of systematic cruelty, of murder and rape, of lands 
ravaged and despoiled, of populations deported and property 
carried away, of all rights trampled and crushed by the right that 
might deduces for itself from premises of self-interest, of falsity to 
promise and pledge, of claims to the particular aid and favor of 
an unpitying and prejudiced God, and of the grossest superstition. 
The crude science of the day was laid under contribution in the 
bloody cause. Propagandists and bribers plied their evil callings. 
Crime was enlisted in the service of an imagined Christ. The state, 
that is, the order, was supreme over the individual. In fine, 
Kultur strode forward upon its relentless pathway, entered upon 
even from the days of Ariovistus. Add to the story engines of steel, 
poison gas, and trinitrotoluol, interpret in terms of the aeroplane 
the winged devils that peopled the air, and one can well read the 
revolting tale into the grim years 1914-18. 

After a quaint and amusing description of the ancient Prussians 
(III, 2), Peter thus lays down what might be termed the thesis of 
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his book: "So the Brothers utterly destroyed them by the aid of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed unto ages of ages" (III, 3). 
" Gott mit uns " is merely an echo of this. The narrative is gory 
and somber to us, gleefully and smugly satisfying to the narrator, 
who weaves his tissue of blood, rapine, and superstition with trim- 
mings of pious comment. 

Peter himself shall tell us his tale. I shall observe only an 
approximate chronological order in making these extracts; they may 
rather be said to be selected topically, since it is not so much the 
course of the conquest as its character that I am trying to set forth. 

The ferocity and completeness stand out conspicuously in many 
a general comment: for instance, "They harried the Prussians until 
they could not breathe" (III, 26). "And so the land of Nadrowia 
remains desolate to the present day"; "They burned absolutely 
everything that could be burned" (III, 38); "Vast numbers they 
slew, and the women and children they led away captive." Asser- 
tions like these are so numerous that they grow monotonous in 
their repetition. But let us pass from general to more particular 
comment. 

One of the first tribal rulers systematically to oppose the invaders 
was Pippin of Pomerania. His castle of the swamps proved impreg- 
nable, but the German propaganda was successful, and treachery 
was prompt to act. Pippin was betrayed into the hands of the 
saintly cutthroats by his own brother-in-law, his second in com- 
mand, capitaneus: "He, that he might escape death, led the 
Brothers thither with an army while the garrison lay drunken after 
a revel. Bursting violently in, they killed or captured all and 
reduced the castle to ashes." Pippin himself " the Brothers dragged 
away tied to the tail of a horse and hanged him to a tree" (III, 7). 
The Ancient Chronicle of Oliva gives a still more horrible account 
of the death of the unfortunate Pippin: " His abdomen they opened 
at the navel. They fastened the navel to a tree and compelled him 
by force to run around the tree until he was totally disembowelled." 
The writer's knowledge of anatomy is rudimentary, but the evidence 
of torturous cruelty is conclusive. The chronicle further comments 
that the revolting deed, whatever the actual details, was done 
cooperante Deo. 
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Not long after this a seeress of a Prussian tribe was won over 
and bribed to prophesy to her miserable dupes that they would win 
a great victory over the invaders if they went forth against them 
unarmed, trusting only in their gods. The deluded wretches fell 
into the trap, and we read: "The inspired Christians rushed upon 
them and slew them all, being without any defense" (III, 4). 

Peter boasts of the commingling of craft and personal valor in 
the character of the Brothers; of one we read, "For he was Ulysses 
at heart, and in deeds no less than Hector" (III, 36). heroes of 
Homer, receive our apologies ! The high virtue of treachery is again 
lauded by Peter in his account of the capture of the castle of 
Partegal. It appears that a certain Prussian nobleman named 
Pomanda had, with an eye single to the main chance, become a 
convert. "At length Christ himself, by the grace of His Spirit, 
called Pomanda to take upon himself the task of faith" (III, 26). 
Pomanda returned to Partegal in the character of a fugitive and 
led the entire garrison into ambush to annihilation. 

The various claims put forth by Peter of divine aid rendered to 
the destroying hosts of the Teutons sound with the ring of the 
Kaiser's own sanctimonious boastings. A few specimens will suf- 
fice: "That day they slew above five thousand; this accomplished, 
they returned to their homes lauding the Savior's mercy" (III, n). 
"At length God Himself, who never fails those who trust in Him, 
sent to the Brothers help and victory from Heaven; so that, slaying 
all but a few, they captured and bound in chains a hundred and 
fifty women with their little children" (III, 36). On one occasion 
a defeated band of Prussians was fleeing to their ships which they 
had left at anchor near the scene of a frustrated raid: "Sed non 
sic, impii; non sic!" (Ill, 44) cries Peter triumphantly. A storm 
had scattered their ships, and they, very properly preferring death 
to capture by the Germans, rushed into the water and were 
drowned; "and so the Lord comforted His people." Of another cam- 
paign we read, " From this victory the Brothers, rendering thanks to 
God, returned with much enemy spoil, exulting in the Lord." 

Their treaties were "scraps of paper." Once when a temporary 
truce was made with one of their most formidable opponents on the 
basis of an exchange of captives, Peter records that "the Brothers 
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returned all the captives who could be found" (III, 39). Need one 
wonder what had become of those who were beyond search ? Upon 
another occasion the Brothers captured an aged noble who, on being 
put through the third degree, accepted the faith. He was given a 
banner to hang out from his manor house, which should protect 
him and his in case of raid. He left for home in great relief of spirit, 
but unfortunately for him "he was a little too slow, not knowing 
how impetuous the Teutons were in war." And when he reached 
his lands "he found his own and his people's houses burned, the 
members of his own and his people's households and his brother 
and all his kin slain" (III, 71). A certain Brother Volrad, who was 
called Volrad the Wonderful (as indeed he was), invited many 
Prussian nobles to a feast at one of his castles. "When they were 
intoxicated and began to mutter threats he slipped out and, barring 
the doors, he reduced to ashes both the nobles and the castle" 
(III, 88). 

The mental attitude of these swashbuckling prototypes of the 
modern Junkers is of interest in the light of recent events: "There 
was a certain professional soldier, Heinrich by name, who robbed 
impartially all who passed by, clergy and laity alike, and cruelly 

maltreated them When it was asked of him why he had 

done so many and so great wrongs, he replied, 'Because no one pre- 
vented me nor forbade me'" (Suppl., 13). Yet such as he (and 
there were many) were the chosen agents of the Brothers in number- 
less savage undertakings. 

Again we read, "Wonderful and unusual deeds were performed 
by the Christian robbers {christiani latrunculi)" (III, 193). It is 
strange that the absurdity of this paradoxical term did not occur 
to Peter himself, but he is in sober earnest. Especially conspicuous 
among these were a certain Martin de Golin and one Conrad the 
Devil— what must he have been to have merited that term in that 
age from that Order ?— These were the most expert and enthusiastic 
highwaymen who ever prayed God's blessings on their nefarious 
ventures, and for their zeal against the infidels were favored of 
Him. A typical exploit of these two precious villains is as follows: 

At this time a certain Lithuanian named Peluse, insulted by his chief, a 
great noble who was next in power to the king, went over to the Brothers. At 
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his request the commandant of K6nigsberg gave to him Martin de Golin and 
Conrad, nicknamed "the Devil," together with a fellow called Stovemele and 
twenty other daring men of ripe experience in robberies, that they should go 
with him in arms to avenge the injury done him. When they drew near the 
abode of the nobleman they discovered that nearly all of the surrounding chief- 
tains had been invited there to a wedding; and while, by their usual custom, 
they all lay dead drunk in bed, the raiding party rushed upon them, and, besides 
the others, of whom there were many, they slew seventy chieftains along with 
the host himself. The bridegroom and the bride and the wives of the chieftains 
with their little children and retinues they carried off, and also a hundred horses 
with gold and silver and all the furniture of the house (III, 228). 

Ferocious cruelty in reprisal was a fixed policy for purposes of 
terrorization and was a feature of their prison camps, forerunners 
of those of present ill fame, where groups of wretched hostages were 
always kept confined. Peter writes: "Not long after this some 
Prussians (apparently a band of freebooting marauders) attacked 

the castle of Helisbergk The besieged were forced by hunger 

to eat two hundred and fifty horses, hides and all." Peter naively 
adds, by the way, that the hides were so tough that several of the 
Brothers broke their teeth on them. At length the food gave out 
entirely, and the beleaguered Teutons succeeded in secretly escap- 
ing to the city of Elbing, where they put out the eyes of twelve 
Prussian youths who were there held as hostages, and sent them 
back to their parents (III, 94). At another siege a certain Brother 
Troppo was killed, to the noisy delight of the Prussian besiegers, 
to whom he had been a thorn in the flesh. "That their joy might 
be turned to sorrow and suffering, however, the Brothers hanged 
twenty hostages to a gallows before the castle gate" (III, 119). 

Some interesting character sketches are given, both of some of 
the Brothers and of certain of the prominent nobles of the Prussians. 
In the early years of the conflict (1241) the great Pomeranian chief 
Swantepolk appeared on the scene to plague the Teutons for nearly 
twenty years. Campaigns were carried on with varying success by 
both sides; but at last iron discipline, organization, and equipment 
triumphed; and Swantepolk, now a weary old man, embraced the 
faith or, rather, allowed it to embrace him. No "before and after 
taking" testimonials present so startling a contrast as the charac- 
terizations of Swantepolk the sinner, by Peter of Dusburg, and of 
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Swantepolk the saint, by the Chronicle of Oliva. Peter styles him, 
" that perverse Duke of Pomerania, full of iniquity " ; " Swantepolk, 
son of iniquity and child of perdition"; "Swantepolk had the cun- 
ning of the crafty fox," he asserts, apparently forgetting that he 
has pronounced this in a Brother to be a high virtue; "He cruelly 
slew aged Christians, leading their women and children into per- 
petual captivity"; and much in the same strain. But the Chronicle 
of Oliva reads as follows, after the Pomeranian chieftain had swal- 
lowed the bolus of ultra-violent religion forcibly thrust between his 
teeth, and had retired to end his days in a lonely, nostalgic peace in 
the monastery of Oliva itself: "Swantepolk was a warlike man and 

victorious against all his enemies He was a lover of God 

and of His servants. He was an ardent protector of widows and 
orphans." Then follow two poems singing the posthumous praises 
of the unfortunate convert in atrocious hexameters, whose quantity 
is as poor as their quality. 

Superstition and miracles figure largely in the chronicler's phi- 
losophy. One story seems to have its application to present con- 
ditions. "There was a certain woman of holy life who dwelt in a 
convent. She, hearing a pack of devils running past her cell, called 
out to them and asked them where they were going. 'To Prussia,' 
they replied, 'there will be a great battle there tomorrow.' 'Will 
you tell me about it when you come back ? ' said she. And when 
they came back again they reported that 'all the souls whose bodies 
had there been killed had been saved, excepting three; for they had 
entered the war, not for religious reasons, but to try their military 
prowess' " (III, 92). This legend is respectfully recommended to 
the prayerful consideration of one W. Hohenzollern. 

The various problems that face a victorious state then faced this 
victorious order, at that time developing into a state. Among 
these problems was that of repopulation, handled in a way not so 
very dissimilar to certain proposals of the present war: 

When the Bishop of Culm saw his diocese despoiled of its men (for they 
were all killed), he enjoined upon their widows, by the remission of their sins, 
that they should marry their peasant workmen, lest the business of the faith 
in that place be wholly imperiled. Whence it happened that two women, 
while on their way to church, saw among others playing at dice [or dare I be 
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modern enough to render this "shooting crap" ?] in the public square a par- 
ticularly brave and handsome-looking peasant, though he was ill dressed. One 
of them quietly told her maid to take him home. The other woman, noticing 
this, slyly tipped off her maid to lure him to a public house and not to let him 
get away until she got back from church. This done, she decked him out 
handsomely in fine clothes and married him openly in the eye of the church. 
The first woman, when she found this out, was for a long time on decidedly 
bad terms with the second (III, 42). 

The successful performance by women of the heavier tasks of 
men during our own dreadful war, when the frailer sex forgot its 
frailty and nobly made good in the most onerous forms of labor, 
is at least suggested by Peter: "A husky brute of a trooper of this 
heathen army was pursuing a Christian woman who had fled to the 
swamp; and when he was about to kill her, she, forgetting the 
frailty of her sex, resisted him manfully [viriliter]. Enraged at this, 
in the scuffle he bit off her thumb. Then she, really provoked to 
wrath, stuffed his mouth and ears with mud and actually strangled 
him." 

William II piously exhorted his troops, during a punitive cam- 
paign in China, so to terrorize the Chinese rebels that they should 
tremble when they heard a German mentioned. The Gauls in the 
good old days of Caesar and Ariovistus dared not look a German 
in the eye. The Brothers also spread the terrors of their name : 

There was a certain knight in the retinue of Swantepolk who so dreaded 
the Brothers of the Teutonic House that his bowels quivered when he heard 
their name mentioned. It happened that the leader once withdrew for relaxa- 
tion to a country house and, to provoke merriment, he called some of his knights 
to him and said: "Let us send a messenger afield who shall come back in haste 
after the first course of our feast and say that the Brothers are coming with an 
army, and let us see how that cowardly Kamerad of ours behaves." It seemed 
a great joke to them, and a messenger was sent to carry out the trick. This 
was betrayed to the Brothers [what an efficient secret service they had!], and 
they had arrived near the country house when the messenger started. Seeing 
them coming he was amazed; and pale with terror, panting and waving his 
sword, he rushed back to Swantepolk and shrieked: "Rise up quickly and get 
away, for in very truth the Brothers are coming with an army." Those who 
had gotten up the trick laughed; but the scary knight, hearing the name of 
the Brothers, straightway jumped over the table and vanished. The mes- 
senger, repeating his words, confirmed them by an oath. Then, though the 
others kept on laughing, the leader slipped away with one attendant. 
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The pursuit was so close that Swantepolk narrowly escaped capture, 
his single attendant was killed, and the entire company massacred. 
(Ill, 49 ). 

It may be urged that no cruelties exceptional to the age were 
practiced in the conquest of Prussia, since all mediaeval religious 
propagandists were cruel, fanatical, and superstitious, and there- 
fore no case is made out against the German conquerors of the 
sub-Baltic lands. That such terrible acts were common in medi- 
aeval times is readily admitted; but the argument for the steady, 
undeviating march of Kultur still holds true. The rulers, the mili- 
tarists, and the Junkers of Germany have remained mediaeval unto 
this day, and Kultur, despite its employment of the developments 
and discoveries of applied science, is as mediaeval as the theory of 
divine right. 

Finally we come to a powerful piece of corroborative evidence 
for the tortures and terrors of those centuries of suffering. When 
the tragedy of cruel oppression passes into folklore and liturgy, then 
indeed we know that men's souls have been ineffaceably branded 
with dread and horror. Lascicius, in his account of Livonian burial 
rites in the early fourteenth century, sheds an illuminating ray upon 
the German tyranny. "On such occasions," he writes, "the 
Livonians, who are ground down in harsh servitude by the Germans, 
place in array before their dead food, drink, and a bit of money, and 
mournfully chant, 'Pass, wretched one, to a better world, where 
Germans no more shall rule you.' " (XV). This was their vision of 
heaven. 



